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A TEACHER OF ENGLISH ON THE TEACHING 
OF ENGLISH 

Mufalo nomine jabula de te narratur 

Among the periodicals that come to my desk is the 
Howard University Record, published at Howard 
University, Washington, D. C, an institution for 
colored men and colored women. In this periodical, 
14.29-36 (November, 1919), there was an article 
entitled Reconstruction in the Teaching of English, by 
Mr. G. David Houston, Professor of English at Howard 
University. If there is truth in the doctrine, as old 
at least as Pliny the Younger and Plautus, that misery 
loves company, the much bedeviled teacher of the 
Classics will find comfort in what Professor Houston 
has to say (29-31) of the ineffectiveness of English 
teaching in School and College, which he seems to 
ascribe, in large part, at any rate, to erroneous tenden- 
cies on the part of teachers of English. One thinks 
of the article by Professor C. H. Grandgent, of Harvard 
University, entitled Is Modern Language Teaching a 
Failure? (see The Classical Weekly 4.74-77, 82-85). 

I quote now a paragraph from Professor Houston's 
paper (31), because, mutatis mutandis, it has im- 
portance for the teacher of Latin and Greek. 

The gravest mistake, perhaps, in teaching English 
is the attempt to teach literature as though it were a 
subject like history, or mathematics, or physics. 
Many instructors fail to realize that the interpretation 
of literature, like that of any other art, depends pri- 
marily upon the development of the critical faculty. 
Frequency in reading does not necessarily imply 
intelligence in reading. Instructors, therefore, must 
not conclude that because they have covered, in 
an artificial fashion, a number of literary master- 
pieces, they have created within their students an 
appreciation of literature. A far more substantial 
training lies in a systematic drill in analysis and synthe- 
sis, the very processes which a well organized course 
in composition employs. The better qualified a 
student is to express his own thought, the better 
qualified he becomes to interpret the thought of another, 
and the more readily will he interpret and enjoy 
literature. Whenever this sober truism is fully appre- 
ciated by instructors in English, the aesthetic aim will 
cease to dominate their instruction; and composition 
will be given its rightful place in the course in English. 
No longer will instructors try to inject into their stu- 
dents an appreciation of literature, but rather develop 
in them the power of interpreting and, consequently, of 
enjoying the printed page. 

On page 34, Professor Houston complains bitterly of 
the practice of making the department of English 
» veritable dumping-ground for teachers who show no 



promise in teaching other subjects. The prevalent 
opinion seems to be that anybody can teach English. 

A similar opinion with respect to the teaching of Latin 
has been prevalent, I am afraid, throughout many parts 
of our country. 

Of the minimum equipment of the teacher of English, 
Professor Houston now proceeds to speak. If we substi- 
tute Latin for English, the following paragraphs will 
be distinctly pertinent to the teacher of Latin (34-35) : 

It follows, then, that the minimum knowledge of 
an instructor in English must conform to the three-fold 
aim of the study. Such an instructor must know 
English grammar, and must know it not as a collection 
of memory gems, but as a real science that can be ap- 
plied. The study of formal English grammar has been 
tossed about so carelessly by untrained teachers of 
English that its cause has suffered in recent years, and 
both teacher and student have grown to look upon it 
as a valueless study. The real function of the study 
of grammar, therefore, seems to be misunderstood, and 
its service to the teacher of English overlooked. 

Grammar is the science of letters, of words, and of 
sentences. It considers and examines language from 
its most elementary form to its most complex organi- 
zation. It does not, of course, guarantee correctness 
in writing or talking any more than anatomy guarantees 
deftness in surgery. Its aim is the acquisition of 
knowledge to help the art of composition, precisely as 
the aim of anatomy is the acquisition of knowledge to 
help the art of surgery. The instructor of English, 
therefore, must know the science of every construction 
in the language. Imagine how much respect a student 
entertains for the teacher who mutters incoherent and 
unintelligible sentences, when the question of a right 
or wrong construction is raised in the class. . . . 
The instructor in English, further, must know how 
to write the English language with clearness and 
accuracy. He need not necessarily be a writer of note, 
but he must be able to write naturally, logically, and 
tastefully. He must be able to go to the board occas- 
ionally to write concrete illustrations of what he 
teaches. Students of high school and college age 
secretly demand some evidence of their instructor's 
practical knowledge of the subject which he teaches. 
For this reason, if for no other, the instructor should 
occasionally satisfy their demand. He will surely have 
wider influence with his class. If he cannot write 
clearly and accurately, he has no place in a classroom 
in which English is taught. If he is deficient in the 
principles of composition, he is a disgrace to his pro- 
fession. Every instructor in English must exemplifv 
his own teachings, and not imitate the instructor who 
told his class that a preposition was "the wrong part 
of speech to end the sentence with". 

The enemies of the Classics have long made the 
charge that teachers of the Classics devote entirelv 
too much time to grammatical drill. The charge may 
have been well founded once, but I often fear, myself, 
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hat in our efforts to escape the odium philologicum, we 
teachers of the Classics have been running, and are 
running very markedly now, to the opposite extreme. 
How one can learn to read Latin without a knowledge 
of certain grammatical facts I am absolutely at a loss 
to understand. Again, I cannot understand how we 
can dispense with names or labels for those facts, in a 
word with grammatical terminology. A teacher of 
Latin and Greek at any rate must know his grammatical 
facts; he ought, further, to be able to talk about them 
intelligently, and to think about them intelligently. I 
do not wish to be understood or misunderstood as 
implying that I am agairist the simplification of gram- 
matical terminology for class-room purposes. What 
I am arguing against at the moment is the doctrine 
which I have heard expressed several times lately in 
public, that we could dispense in our teaching with 
practically all syntax and practically all our familiar 
grammatical terminology. And yet the pathos of the 
situation is that, if a simpler terminology is offered, it 
is not accepted, it will not be accepted by teachers, not 
even (I much fear) by those who have talked of the 
burden imposed upon them and upon their pupils by 
the current grammatical terminology. What would 
happen if one were to publish a Beginner's Latin Book 
in which the term Indirect Object did not appear at 
all? What would happen if a Beginner's Latin Book 
said, simply, that the object of a verb was very fre- 
quently in the accusative case, quite frequently in the 
dative case, and sometimes even in the ablative or 
in the genitive, and went on to speak then, simply and 
plainly, of accusative objects, dative objects, ablative 
objects, and genitive objects? What would happen if a 
Beginner's Latin Book, or even a Latin Grammar, were 
to describe the dative case merely as the case of the 
person or the personified thing interested in some 
way or other, for better, for worse, for richer, for 
poorer, in the activities of the verb, and were to stop 
there? Something like ten years ago I was told that 
the third edition back of a certain Latin Grammar 
was still selling well! ! 

I note that Professor Houston emphasizes the point 
that the instructor in English ought to know how to 
write the English language with clearness and accuracy. 
So, surely, should the teacher of Latin know how to 
write the Latin language with clearness and accuracy. 
May I ask this question: If every teacher of Latin 
knew how to write the Latin language with clearness 
and accuracy, how much complaint should we hear 
about the difficulty of teaching pupils in School or in 
College to write Latin? 

I make one last quotation from Professor Houston's 

article (35): 

The instructor of English, moreover, must know the 
literary history of the language which he is teaching, 
and must be well read in English and American litera- 
ture. His information must be both extensive and 
intensive; this is, he must have an extensive knowledge 
of the whole range of the literature and an intensive 
knowledge of the authors most commonly studied. He 



should, consequently, be able to recall easily the 
significant periods and movements in the literary history 
of England and America, together with the contem- 
poraneous history of such periods and movements; and 
he should know intimately and critically the masters 
of the language which he teaches. 

C. K. 

THE ACCUSATIVE OF SPECIFICATION IN LATIN 

(Concluded from page 93) 

The view that any passive participle may at any 
moment assume transitive function would hardly have 
obtained such wide adherence, were it not that in some 
passages the retention of the passive sense makes the 
expression seem strange, even absurd. But we may 
not measure a foreign idiom too precisely by the 
standard of our own usage. Brugmann, 134, remarks 
that 'for our modern feeling the Greeks and the Romans 
in their combination of accusative with verb went be- 
yond what we moderns usually permit ourselves with 
that case'. From the point of view of English, which 
has no nominal accusative, I should rather say that the 
ancients went beyond what we are accustomed to think 
permissible in that transference of the epithet which 
we commonly call hypallage. I shall try to show 
that boldness in hypallage is commoner than, perhaps, 
we usually realize, not only in Latin prose as well as 
poetry, but also in English prose. 

We read in Terence, Haut. 1061, rufamne illam virgi- 
nem, caesiam, sparso ore, adunco naso? The speaker 
does not mean that the girl is all red and all blue, or 
that she is particolored: she has red hair and blue eyes; 
compare Vitruvius 6.1.3 gentes directo capillo et rufo, 
oculis caesiis, and Donatus on Terence, Hec. 440. The 
citations under caesius in the Thesaurus show that 
in more formal prose the epithet is applied to the eyes 
or to their color, while more colloquial writers apply 
it to a person or an animal. In like manner crispus, 
properly used of the hair, is employed also of the person ; 
so subcripsus, Rhetor ad Her. 4.63. In English, 
'red' (illustrated by such historical personages as Wil- 
liam Rufus, "William the rede Kynge", as an English 
chronicler of the thirteenth century calls him, and Rob 
Roy) has lasted down to our own time as ah equivalent 
for 'red-haired'; the Oxford Dictionary tells us that 
earlier English used 'black' to denote 'with black hair 
and eyes', a usage of which Pepys's diary affords 
abundant illustration; and in his Pilgrim on the Gila, 
Owen Wister, having occasion to speak frequently 
of two young Mormons, one — as he says, with a 
less complete transference of the epithet — a "yellow- 
head", the other curly-haired, calls them constantly 
by the nicknames "Curly" and "Yellow". 

The addition to the adjective of a noun specifying 
the part makes the bearing of the epithet clearer. 
Horace's characterization, Carm. 2.4.14, of Phyllis as 
flava is less distinct than Ovid's description, Met. 
6. 1 1 8, of Ceres as flava comas. George Eliot is very 
exact when she speaks, in Adam Bede, Chapter VI, of 



